INFORMATION LETTER 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


No. 576 Washington, D. C. November 9, 1935 


Berry Announces Date of Conference 


Major George L. Berry, Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation, 
announced on November 5th that the conference to which he invited 
industrial and labor leaders in a letter sent out early in October will 
be held in Washington beginning on December 9th. 

Under date of November 7th Major Berry sent a second letter to 
the same group outlining the arrangements for the conference. On the 
opening day representatives of management, labor and consumer in- 
terests will meet jointly to consider a suggested procedure for the con- 
ference. There will be no speeches and it is hoped to conclude this 
session before noon. 

For the remainder of the conference it is suggested that the repre- 
sentatives of directly related industries meet together, but that repre- 
sentatives of management and labor meet separately to discuss their 
problems among themselves. Each of the separate groups will be 
asked to reach determinations and to select one of their number to 
act for the group and express the group point of view. 

These group representatives will then be asked to form a council 
of industrial progress, which they may wish to establish as a perma- 
nent institution. This council will receive all proposals of whatever 
character the groups may have instructed their representatives to 
present. Major Berry will act as temporary chairman and the letter 
states that he will be the only representative of government in at- 
tendance., 

It is the intention, the letter states, that the group meetings of 
representatives and the council of industrial progress shall have com- 
plete freedom of action. 

Representatives of both management and labor are also invited 
by Major Berry to confer with him during November, if they desire, 
as this will be helpful in promoting the program and securing a com- 
plete understanding of the different viewpoints. 

At a press conference on November 5th, Major Berry indicated 
that from two to three thousand replies had been received to the five 
thousand letters sent out in October. Of the replies received 73 per 
cent were stated to be unqualified acceptances of the invitation, 23 per 
cent were classified as non-committal, and 4 per cent as expressing 
opposition to the plan to hold the conference. 
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Red Cross Corrects Erroneous Statements 


The Red Cross Courier for November under the heading “Clean- 
ing Up an Error of Statement” carried the following item, which will 
be of interest to every canner who has received or has seen copies of 
the pamphlet “Injuries in the Home” and the circular on the recent 
home inspection campaign of the Red Cross: 


“The U. 8. Department of Agriculture calls attention to 
a popular mistake, which has grown into a kind of super- 
stition, that it is dangerous to leave foods standing in the 
tin after being opened. The popular idea is that foods eat 
the tin and become contaminated and perhaps poisonous. 
The results of both long experience with careful’ observation 
and painstaking laboratory tests have exposed the fallacy, 
showing that the open tin can has no more effect on food than 
any open dish, whether metal, porcelain or glass. Food spoils 
because of contamination by germs and inadequate refrig- 
eration. Unfortunately, this point was not made clear in the 
pamphlet entitled “Injuries in the Home” (A.R.C. 1023), 
page 9, which was issued recently by the Red Cross. Will our 
chapters please note.” 


The pamphlet referred to, under the heading “Poisonings,” stated: 


“Foods require proper care if they are to remain edible. 
Failure to remove contents of tin cans promptly has resulted in 
disaster on more than one occasion.” 


The circular on the home inspection campaign stated: 


“Medicines are stored in clearly labelled containers; 
necessary poisons are stored out of reach of children; food 
should be removed from tin cans promptly after opening.” 


When the Red Cross literature first came to the Association’s 
attention, the matter was immediately taken up with Red Cross offi- 
cials. Later these officials consulted the Department of Agriculture, 
with the result that the explanation was published in the Red Cross 
Courier. 

The Association has long sought to dispel the erroneous idea that 
it is dangerous to leave food in an opened can, and it has been quite 
successful in overcoming the prejudice against canned foods based on 
this belief. The wide publicity given the original statements in the 
Red Cross literature can not, of course, be entirely offset by the 
subsequent explanation, but the later statement by the Red Cross in 
its official organ will furnish canners with a definite basis on which 
to meet a revival of the old prejudice. 
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“The Consumer” Publishes Grade Labeling Argument 


The Consumers’ Division, of which Walton H,. Hamilton is director, 
has followed up the announcement that its program would include edu- 
cation of the public to recognize and encourage the wider use of quality 
standards and grade labeling by reproducing in the November issue of 
“The Consumer” the results of a series of studies made, it is stated, by 
different agencies representing the County Consumers Council, the 
American Home Economics Association, and various departments of 
the Federal Government. 

The data are presented under the heading “Price Doesn't Mean a 
Thing,” and consist of a tabular statement of the price per pound paid 
for cream style corn, whole grain corn, clingstone peaches, tomatoes, 
Bartlett pears, peas, lima beans, and green and wax beans as graded by 
“individuals trained in the use of the Department of Agriculture’s grad- 
ing system.” This tabulation is followed with comment by Mr. H. A. 
Mereness, who states: 

“The outstanding facts shown in the tabulation are these: 


“First; For most grades, except ‘SS’, there is about 100 per cent 
difference in prices between goods of the same grade. 

“Second: For any particular product, at any price around the 
average, you are as likely to obtain one grade as another, and that at 
best it costs only a cent or two to obtain A grade rather than C grade 
(if you only knew the grades when purchasing). 

“Third: That the consumer's only protection lies in grade labeling.” 

Mr. Mereness was in the standards unit of the former N. R. A. 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, and is now in the N. R. A. Division of 
Review. 

As noted in previous issues of the Inrormation Lerrer, the Con- 
sumers’ Division under Mr. Hamilton has thus far engaged chiefly in 
studies of prices. The article contributed by Mr. Mereness uses com- 
parative prices as an argument for the adoption of grade labeling. Most 
canners are familiar with this argument, which has been used from time 
to time in the A. A. A. “Consumers’ Guide.” 

A similar tabulation was published in the “Canning Trade” of 
Baltimore in its issue for August 19th, the tabulation being accredited 
to the Trade Practice Studies Section of the N. R. A. 


First Social Security Tax Begins January 1, 1936 


The first of the three Federal taxes imposed by the Social Security 
Act, approved on August 14, 1935, and outlined in the Inrormation 
Lerrer of August 31, 1935, begins on January 1, 1936. In accordance 
with its policy of keeping the industry informed concerning social se- 
curity problems, the Association desires to call the following to the 
attention of all canners: 
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1. Tue Tax. This tax is levied under Title IX of the Social Se- 
curity Act and must be paid by all canners who employ eight or more 
persons for one day in each of twenty weeks during the calendar year. 
For practical purposes, if a canner has eight or more regular year-round 
employees (excluding agricultural help *), he is subject to the tax. The 
rate is 1 per cent for 1936, 2 per cent for 1937, and 3 per cent thereafter. 
This rate is applied to the total payroll, including executives and sea- 
sonal employees, employees not in the usual course of business (i.e., 
carpenters), and all other employees irrespective of how long they work. 
The only deductions from the total payroll which may be made are 
amounts paid to (1) agricultural labor (as yet not officially defined) ; 
(2) a spouse, father, mother, or one’s own minor children; (3) domestic 
servants in a private home; (4) crews of vessels. For example, if a 
canner has ten regular year-round employees, and three hundred sea- 
sonal employees for a three- or four-week packing season, the tax is 
measured by his entire payroll, including regular and seasonal workers. 

Payroll or wages must include for tax purposes the value of any 
board, housing, hospitalization, or other service furnished to employees. 
The tax is due on January 31, 1937, on which day a full return (on forms 
to be supplied) must be made. Collection will be made in the same 
manner as under the income tax laws, the administrative provisions and 
penalties of which are applicable. Payment may be made in four in- 
stallments. 

2. Crepirs ror Payments Mave Unper Stare UNEMPLOYMENT 
Sratutes. If there is no unemployment fund statute in effect during 
1936 in your state, no credits may be taken from the Federal tax. 
There is consequently considerable pressure for such statutes. Apart 
from the ten states and the District of Columbia which have already 
enacted such laws, discussed below, the legislatures of Illinois, Missis- 
sippi, Ohio and Tennessee are in special session for the consideration 
of state unemployment statutes in conformity with the Federal law. 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, Vermont and West Virginia have passed 
special resolutions appointing committees to study the problem in in- 
formal cooperation with the Social Security Board in Washington. It 
appears likely that these four states, as well as Arizona, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania (bill now 
pending) and South Dakota will enact such laws in time to permit 
credit against the Federal tax for 1936. 

As a prerequisite for approval by the Federal Social Security Board, 
and the allowance of a 90 per cent credit against the Federal tax for all 
payments made pursuant to a state statute, such state law must pro- 
vide, among other things, that all moneys paid into the fund must be 

® Excluding also as employees a wife, father, mother or one's own minor children, An adult 


son employed by his father is counted as an employee. A father employed by his son apparently 
is not, 
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deposited with the United States Treasury, and that unemployment 
relief can not be denied to employees out of work because of a lawful 
strike or lockout or because of a refusal to work at wages substantially 
below those prevailing for the same class of work in the locality. 

In considering state legislation, canners are cautioned to ob- 
serve that credits against the Federal tax are allowed only for amounts 
actually paid or credited under state laws, and not for exemptions under 
such laws. For example, if a state statute should exempt any em- 
ployer who guarantees a stated number of weeks’ employment, it is 
not believed that any credit against the Federal tax will be allowed. 

The Federal law further provides, in a rather complicated fashion, 
that where the state statute specifies a series of, rates, dependent upon 
continuity of employment, the employer may deduct from the Federal 
tax as a credit the amount he would be required to pay under the highest 
prevailing state rate, even though in fact he pays a lower rate. In this 
connection it is important to examine whether the proposed statute in 
your state contains a series of rates and whether the differences between 
rates is based upon conditions which the canning industry would be 
unable to meet. For example, if a state statute permits payment of the 
lower rate on the basis of a minimum number of weeks’ employment in 
the calendar year, such provision would make it impossible for a canner 
operating on a seasonal basis ever to get the low rate. It is important 
that these pending state statutes contain provisions which recognize 
the seasonal character of this and other industries which are related to 
agriculture. 

Alabama, California, the District of Columbia, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Utah, Washington 
and Wisconsin have already enacted unemployment insurance statutes. 
Rules and regulations under such statutes are now being formulated. 
It is impossible in this Lyrormation Lerrer to detail the provisions of 
each of these state acts, but the attention of all canners is called to the 
importance of taking an active interest, either individually or through 
state associations, in the drafting of these rules. It is important that 
a proper definition of what is agricultural labor be provided, that re- 
quirements for keeping records be adapted to the industry, and that 
due recognition be accorded to its seasonal characteristics. 

In many of the states the state laws provide for contribution to the 
fund by employees. Such contribution is usually payable by the em- 
ployer, who is to deduct it from the employees’ wages when and as paid. 
It is important that the precise amount of the employees’ contribution 
and the manner in which deductions may be made be thoroughly clari- 
fied in time to permit canners to know exactly how to proceed prior to 
the commencement of the next packing season. 


3. Recorps. It is obvious that the Federal Act and the various 
state statutes will entail considerable bookkeeping burdens. The Asso- 
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ciation is engaged in making a study of this problem in an endeavor 
to suggest adequate and yet simple enough methods for keeping records 
for use by canners. In this connection it must be remembered that both 
the Federal and the state laws will be so administered as to require a 
canner to make contributions and pay taxes on the basis of his total 
payroll, throwing upon him the burden of proving the validity of any 
credits taken and any deductions made from wages paid to employees. 
Consequently, it is in the canner’s own interest that he keep full and 
proper records to support all deductions from wages and credits against 
tax. 


Beginning in January, 1937, two additional Federal taxes accrue 
under the Social Security Act, one an additional payroll tax and the 
other an income tax on employees which must be paid by the employer 
and deducted from wages when and as paid. The accrual of these 
taxes—which have a somewhat different basis than the tax under Title 
1X—will necessitate records indicating for which of the various state 
and Federal taxes each employee's wages are to be counted. Before the 
commencement of the next packing season, and possibly as part of the 
program for the Convention in January, the Association will develop 
in a convenient bulletin the question of proper employment records for 
these Federal and state statutes. 


Attention at this time is also called to the fact that a number of 
state statutes provide that an employer must pay the tax on the pay- 
roll of any subcontractor, unless such subcontractor specifically assumes 
liability for the tax. It is important in planning for the contracting 
of any work to be done other than by his own organization, each canner 
include in the contract a provision whereby the subcontractor specifi- 
cally assumes liability under all state and Federal unemployment stat- 
utes. Other problems in this connection, such as jurisdiction of sales- 
men for tax purposes, operations in one or more states, and employment 
in one state for work in another, will be discussed in future bulletins. 

In general, canners are urged to make a study of their state statutes 
in cooperation with state associations in order to insure that such state 
statutes or regulations thereunder do not inadvertently discriminate 
against the industry. The National Association will endeavor to keep 
the industry informed concerning the Federal regulations and to assist 
state associations wherever possible. If any questions arise in connec- 
tion with any of these laws, the services of the National Association 
staff will be available to individual canners or state associations. 


Sweden Imports More American Fruits 


A marked increase in the exports to Sweden of American products 
on which Sweden reduced its tariff rates under the reciprocal trade 
agreement with that country is reported by the American minister at 
Stockholm. The report states: 
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“The trade agreement, which became effective on August 5, 1935, 
has now been operative long enough to indicate its probable effect on 
trade between the two countries, While only the August figures have 
been compiled, September and October shipments in certain categories 
are already known. Inquiries addressed to Swedish importers of 
American products during September and October give the clearest 
evidence that the agreement is and will continue to foster a very 
substantial expansion of American exports to Sweden.” 


Exports of fruits, rice and canned fruits to Sweden in August, 
1935, as compared with the same month in 1934, were as follows, ac- 
cording to the minister’s report: 

August, 1934 August, 1935 


Kilos Kilos 
Dried apples and dried fruits.......ccccccvccssccsvers 62,000 254,000 


As regards the movement in later months the report states: 


“As indicating that the August increases do not reflect a merely 
temporary condition, it is interesting to note that the Johnson Steam- 
ship Line reports the imports into Sweden of preserved fruit from the 
Pacific coast of the United States by their vessels to have increased 
300 per cent from August 5, 1935, to October 5, 1935, as against the 
corresponding period of 1934. On October 5th the ‘Axel Johnson’ 
sailed from San Francisco bound for Gothenburg with the largest 
cargo on record of American canned fruit—pineapples alone amount- 
ing to 300,000 kilos. 

“Although the figures have not yet been compiled, there has un- 
questionably been an increase of exports from the United States to 
Sweden of canned soups, gasoline, typesetting machines and parts, 
typewriters, calculating machines and office appliances and equip- 
ment, as well as of various other manufactured products. 

“Due to the inclusion in the agreement of the most-favored-nation 
clause, the benefits accorded by Sweden to the Union of South Africa 
in respect of the importation of fruit have been extended to include 
American fruit exports.” 


Fishery Advisory Committee Submits Report 


In addition to advocating a broad program of scientific research 
for the fishery industry, with Federal cooperation, the Fishery Advisory 
Committee of the Department of Commerce filed specific recommen- 
dations with Secretary Roper on November 5th. A legislative com- 
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mittee composed of Gardner Poole, Boston; Ed. H. Cooley, Boston; 
H. A. McGinnis, Philadelphia; Dr. William Weston, Columbia, 8. C.; 
A. F. Cleveland, Washington, D. C.; Nick Bez, Gig Harbor, Washing- 
ton and R. P. Fletcher, Chicago, was appointed to aid the Sec.etary 
in the promotion of the recommended program. E. B. McGovern, 
Seattle, is chairman of the Advisory group and Leo J. Paulin of the 
Secretary's staff is secretary. Following is the Department’s summary 
of the report: 


The report urges immediate steps in the interest of conservation and rehabili- 
tation, education of consumers as to the nutritive value of fish foods, elimination 
of unfair trade practices, procurement of research equipment and enlargement of 
research activities of the Bureau of Fisheries, uniform regulations governing fish- 
ing practices in boundary waters and rehabiiitation of salmon fisheries in the 
Puget Sound-Fraser River area. 

The committee concluded that many of the difficulties now confronting the 
industry will be relieved by the enactment of pending legislation and the report 
urges passage of the following: 

Robinson-Patman Bill, for correction of deficiencies in the system of market- 
ing and elimination of unfair trade practices. 

Bland Bill, providing for economic studies of the industry, market news 
service and orderly marketing. 

House Joint Resolution No. 248, providing for the creation of a National 
Food Research Commission for the stimulation of education in the nutritive 
qualities of fish foods. 


In pointing to the need of Federal aid for the rehabilitation of the industry, 
the committee recommended that the industry be given support “comparable to 
the aid given to the agricultural industry.” 

Other recommendations transmitted to the Secretary were as follows: 

Construction of a research vessel for the Atlantic coast; extension of organ- 
ized investigations of the Middle Atlantic section of the coast; further study of 
the Alaska salmon fishery and the construction of the necessary field experimental 
stations and floating equipment; study of the relative value of natural propaga- 
tion vs. artificial propagation in the Great Lakes area and a study of the relation 
of the Great Lakes smelt to other native species; negotiation of an international 
fisheries treaty with Canada for the protection and sustained production of the 
fisheries in all waters contiguous to both countries; the appropriation of adequate 
funds for the use of the Bureau of Fisheries in the administration of scientific 
surveys and for otherwise achieving maximum results; extension of work of the 
Bureau of Fisheries to ascertain the nutritive value of all commercial species of 
fish ; rigid Federal inspection and enforcement of most sanitary methods for the 
collection, handling and processing of fish in the fishery industry; use of labels 
by packers and processors indicating compliance with regulations; enactment of 
legislation for protection of streams from sewage pollution; enforcement of legie 
lation to prevent watering, blowing and floating of shell fish in processing and 
distribution. 

Encouragement by the Federal government of increased consumption of fish 
by educating the public of the nutritive properties of food fish as provided for 
in pending legislation. 

In the absence of pertinent information concerning the pending Sockeye 
Treaty affecting the salmon industry of the Northwest and because of some con- 
troversial features, it is recommended that a Treaty be adopted as a conservation 
measure in an effort to rehabilitate the salmon fisheries in the Puget Sound-Fraser 
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River area which is now faced with complete exhaustion; adoption. of uniform 
regulations for Canada and the United States, applying separately to each of the 
waters of the Great Lakes system regarding commercial fishing practices in the 
interest of conservation. 


Crop Outlook Report Issued 


The U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics issued its annual 
outlook report on November 5th. From the detailed reports upon crops 
used wholly or in part for canning are taken the following excerpts 
summarizing some of the principal features discussed: 


Truck Crops 


Judging from the usual effect of wholesale prices of canned vegetables upon 
the acreage of commercial canning vegetables the following season, it appears 
that canners will contract smaller acreages of most of these canning vegetables 
in 1936 and that contract prices to growers may be somewhat lower than the 
1935 prices. 

With 85 to 90 per cent of the total acreage of commercial canning vegetables 
ordinarily grown on a contract basis, the total acreage of truck crops for manu- 
facture in 1986 probably will be smaller than the record-high acreage grown in 
1935. Large supplies of the important canned vegetables are available for the 
1935-36 marketing season and large carry-over stocks are in prospect at the end 
of this season. These facts indicate that a decrease in total acreage in 1936 of 
about 35 per cent below plantings in 1935 would be necessary, under average 
growing conditions, to adjust supplies within probable market requirements in 
1936-37 and leave an average carry-over at the end of the 1936-37 season. In the 
past, however, it has usually taken the industry two years to make the full adjust- 
ment in acreage following seasons of large supplies and low prices. If canners 
react to the present large supplies and low prices as they have in the past, the 
net decrease in the acreage planted in 1936 may not exceed 15 per cent. In this 
event, a further decrease in acreage may be expected in 1937. 

Current wholesale prices of canned vegetables are materially below those of 
the last two seasons and are but little higher than the low price level of 1932-33. 
Average prices to growers in 1935 were 5 per cent higher than those of 1934 but were 
20 per cent below the prices to growers for the pre-depression period of 1924-29. 
This lower level is higher than the level of prices for all agricultural commodities 
combined but is lower than prices received by growers of vegetables for the fresh 
market. Lower prices to canners for canned vegetables during the late autumn 
and early winter months preceding the growing season are ordinarily reflected in 
lower contract prices to growers and smaller acreages for that season. 

The combined acreage of 11 canning crops for harvest in 1935 was the largest 
on record and totaled about 1,487,000 acres compared with 1,151,000 acres in 1934 
and with the previous record of 1,381,000 acres of 1930. Growing conditions in 
general were more favorable than in the drought year of 1934, and production on 
this large acreage, as indicated by preliminary estimates, was about equal to the 
largest on record. The total pack in 1935 probably will be close to the record- 
high pack of 1925. 

Although stocks of canned vegetables in canners’ hands at the end of the 
1934-35 marketing season were unusually small, the total supply (pack plus carry- 
over) will approach the large supplies of 1925-26 and 1930-31. The total supply 
of the 4 major canning vegetables—tomatoes, sweet corn, green peas, and snap 

hs—comprising 85 per cent of the total acreage, is estimated at 84,700,000 cases, 
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basis 24 No, 2 cans, compared with about 85,000,000 cases in 1930 and compared 
with an average of 61,740,000 cases for the 4-year period since 1930. 


Disappearance of these four canned vegetables from canners’ hands during 
the 1934-35 marketing season is estimated to have totaled 56,760,000 cases, basis 
24 No. 2 cans, compared with 52,800,000 cases in 1933-34, 53,430,000 cases in 
1932-33, 53,330,000 cases in 1931-32, and with 70,040,000 cases in 1930-31. The 
current supply is moving into trade channels at a lower price level than that 
prevailing during the early part of the 1930-31 season, when total supply was 
about the same as the 1935-36 supply. This situation, combined with an expected 
increase in consumer buying power in 1936, will tend to accelerate movement from 
canners’ hands during the 1935-36 season. 


On the other hand, the larger supply of home canned vegetables in 1935, 
especially in areas which experienced the severe drought of 1934, is a factor which 
may tend to restrict demand for commercial canned vegetables somewhat in cer- 
tain areas. Total disappearance of commercial canned vegetables, however, 
probably will exceed that of 1934-35 by a considerable margin and may approach 
the large disappearance of 1930-31. 


Even should movement from canners’ hands exceed that of 1934-35 by 20 
per cent and reach a total of 68,000,000 cases, stocks on hand at the end of the 
season would be much larger than stocks in any of the last 3 seasons and would 
equal the burdensome stocks on hand at the end of the 1930-31 and 1931-32 sea- 
sons. Stocks on hand at the end of the last 3 seasons averaged 4,653,000 cases 
compared with 14,900,000 cases in 1930-31 and 16,680,000 cases in 1931-32. 


Following the peak acreage and large supplies of canned vegetables produced 
in 1930, canners reduced acreage in 1931 nearly 19 per cent below the 1930 acreage 
Although growing conditions in 1931 were less favorable than usual and total 
pack was reduced proportionately more than acreage, the carry-over from the 
1930 supply was excessive and total supply for the 1931-32 season was relatively 
large. As a result of this situation and the curtailment of consumer buying power, 
canners again reduced acreage contracted in 1932 to a point 30 per cent below 
the 1931 acreage. With total supply at a more reasonable figure after the 1932 
pack, canners expanded acreage in 1933 and in the three years following the low 
point of 1932, acreage increased from a total of 785,000 to 1,487,400 acres. 


In past years the acreage of commercial canning crops has tended to follow a 
5-year cycle, with three years of expansion followed by two years of contraction 
in acreage. During the three years of expansion supplies are built up to a point 
where they exceed market requirements. It appears to take two years of acreage 
reduction to adjust these supplies in line with consumption requirements. If 
canners react to the supply situation as they have in the past, total acreage of 
truck crops for manufacture will decline in 1936 and 1937. 


PracHes 


Peach production in the United States in the next five years (1936-40) is 
likely to be near the quantity produced in the 5-year period 1931-35. The number 
of bearing trees may decline slightly in the next few years, but offsetting factors 
are that commercial orchards generally are receiving better care than they received 
a few years ago and growing conditions are likely to average slightly better than 
in 1931-35 since in four of these five seasons they were below the 10-year average 
1923-32. 

There was a moderate increase in plantings in 1935 in some states and further 
increases are anticipated during the next few years. For the United States as 4 
whole, the present bearing capacity of orchards producing peaches for market 4* 
fresh fruit is not excessive and if there should be an improvement in demand, « 
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moderate increase in production would not result in market surpluses in years 
of average growing conditions. 

The 1935 crop of about 52,000,000 bushels was approximately equal to the 
average annual production in 1931-35 and was equivalent to about 20 pounds per 
capita. Exclusive of peaches used for commercial canning and drying, production 
in the 5-year period averaged about 13 pounds per capita. 

Peaches used for commercial canning are mostly California clingstone varie- 
ties and averaged about 9,000,000 bushels annually in 1933-35, compared with an 
average of about 10,800,000 bushels in 1925-29. In 1933-35, an annual average of 
about 5,400,000 bushels, mostly California freestone varieties, were dried com- 
pared with an average of about 4,800,000 bushels in 1925-29. Peaches used for 
canning and drying in the three years 1933-35 averaged about 30 per cent of the 
United States production. 


About 16 per cent each of the commercial production of canned peaches and 
dried peaches was exported during the five seasons ended in 1935. These exports 
represented about 4 per cent of the United States peach production. Exports of 
both canned and dried peaches have held up fairly well during the depression. 
Exports of fresh peaches are relatively unimportant. 


With average weather conditions, and average care of orchards, production 
of apples during the next 5 years probably will be slightly below average produc- 
tion of the last 5 years. Smaller prospective crops and improvement in con- 
sumers’ incomes, as economic conditions in the United States improve, indicate 
moderate improvement in average prices to growers during the next few years. 


Because of recent excessive damage from drought and cold weather, and con- 
tinued heavy deterioration and removal of small farm orchards, and generally 
unprofitable commercial orchards, accompanied by very little planting of trees 
during the last six years, moderate increases in replacements and plantings will 
be necessary if the average volume of production of the last few years, especially 
of late apples, is to be maintained 10 to 15 years from now. 

Indications are that exporters of apples from the United States may expect 
increased competition in foreign markets, since foreign countries are working 
toward increased production and improved quality of apples. Recent tendencies 
of many countries to impose trade restrictions continue to be an unfavorable 
factor in the export outlook. 

CHerries 


The number of cherry trees now in orchards, in the twelve states of most im- 
portance in commercial production of cherries, is sufficient to at least maintain 
the present level of production during the next five years and probably sufficient 
to cause a continuation of the upward trend of production which has been in 
evidence during the last six years. With acreage at, or slightly below, its present 
level, years of favorable weather conditions have resulted in such large crops that 
prices have dropped below picking costs, and considerable quantities of fruit have 
been left unharvested. Even though there is no further expansion of acreage dur- 
ing the next several years, market supplies of cherries probably will continue 
burdensome in years of favorable growing conditions. 

An accurate separation of the tree numbers into sweet and sour varieties is 
not possible for all states. Recent surveys made in several of the states indicate, 
however, that about 94 per cent of the trees in Michigan, 90 per cent in Pennsyl- 
vania, 88 per cent in New York, 96 per cent in Colorado, and practically all the 
‘rees in Wisconsin and Ohio are of sour varieties. Taking the production in these 
states as indicative of the trend in sour-cherry production, the productive capacity 
of orchards increased about 23 per cent from 1929 to 1934, then declined about 
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5 per cent in 1935. The decline was the result of the tree injury during the 
severe winters of 1933-34 and 1934-35. 

In spite of some tree losses the number of sour-cherry trees now in orchards 
appears sufficient to continue producing burdensome surpluses under favorable 
weather conditions, and further expansion in acreage does not seem advisable 
at this time. 

The prices paid producers for sour cherries in the principal producing states 
have been declining steadily since 1929, largely because purchasing power of con- 
sumers has declined and production of cherries has increased. The production of 
62,994 tons in 1935 was about five per cent larger than the 1934 crop, and 11 per 
cent larger than the average production during the 5 years, 1928-32. Prices in 
1935 declined to the lowest level on record, except for 1982 when abandonment of 
fruit on the trees reached nearly 6,700 tons in New York alone. 

Production of canned and cold-pack cherries in 1935 will apparently approach 
the record pack of 1930 which resulted in heavy carry-over of supplies into the 
next season and led to a depressed situation in the cherry-canning industry for 
the following three years. Reports indicate that the pack or red pitted cherries 
is not moving rapidly and stocks on September 1 amounted to about 83 per 
cent of the pack. 

In the states that produce the bulk of the sweet cherries the long-time pro- 
duction outlook is much the same as indicated for sour cherries. In practically 
all states commercial orchards are in fairly good condition and are reasonably well 
cared for. Returns in recent years, however, have been relatively low and aban- 
donment is expected to increase, if prices do not improve materially. In 1931 
about 3,000 tons, in 1932 about 2,500 tons, and in 1933 about 500 tons of sweet 
cherries were not harvested in California, because of low prices. 

A short pack of Royal Anne cherries in 1934 of only about 400,000 cases 
enabled the industry to clean up stocks prior to the 1935 season. The larger pack 
in 1935 is therefore in good statistical position and although market conditions 
have been somewhat unsettled through September, the prospects are for a firmer 
market if the red-sour-cherry situation clears up. No information is now avail- 
able regarding cherries in brine for maraschino manufacture. 


Market Tomato Growers May Cut Plantings 


Growers are likely to reduce plantings of tomatoes for fresh-market 
shipment next year on account of the low prices received for the record 
crop of 1935, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economies in its 
annual outlook report. 

This is especially indicated in areas producing the earliest or fall 
crop, the second spring crop, and the intermediate or summer supply. 
Acreages in the first spring area of Florida, in the second-early states, 
and in the late states may show slight increases. 


Recommends Bean Acreage Be Cut 


The supply of dry edible beans is the largest in five years, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in its annual outlook re- 
port. Some increase in consumption is in prospect, but even then, it is 
stated, the surplus to be carried over into competition with next year’s 
crop may exceed 2,500,000 bags, whereas the carry-over rarely exceeds 
2,000,000 bags. 
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The excess supply is reported already to be bearing down prices 
to growers. A reduction of 15 per cent in total acreage next year is 
recommended by the Bureau in view of this situation, the extent of the 
reduction to vary with the variety. 

Most of the increased production this year was of Pea beans in 
Michigan, and of Pinto beans in Colorado and New Mexico. Production 
of Great Northern beans was slightly less than average. Production of 
Limas was above average. 

The supply of all beans available for consumption this year is esti- 
mated at 13,000,000 bags, compared with average consumption of a 
little more than 10,000,000 bags. But high prices of meats may cause 
people to eat more beans this year, the report states. 


Quarterly Canned Food Stocks Survey 


Four hundred fifty-six wholesale distributors reporting to the 
Foodstuffs Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
had reduced stocks on October 1, 1935, as compared with last October, 
of five out of the seven products covered by the survey. 


Packers’ stocks were larger on October 1 than a year ago for all 
items reported except pears, which were 8 per cent smaller. Com- 
parisons with July 1 have no particular significance, except in the 
case of tomatoes, due to intervening packs. 

The figures in this survey are based on reports from the same 
firms for October 1, 1935, July 1, 1935, and October 1, 1934. They 
are not total stocks for any item, but are comparative in that they rep- 
resent the change in holdings based upon a cross section of the canners 
and of the distributors and are therefore representative of conditions 
in the industry and trade. Comparisons may not be made between 
the different products in canners’ hands due to varying percentages 
of the total packs represented by the reporting groups. The dis- 
tributor group includes so-called “second hands,” that is, wholesale 
grocers, centrally owned and voluntary chains, ete. It does noi in- 
clude retail stocks. Stocks are stated in cases of all sizes. 


COMPARISON oF Stocks or Seven CANNED Foops Representative CANNeERs’ Hanps 
(Based on reports from the same firms for each date) 


No. Firms Representative Stocks Per cent change Stocks sold 

Report- Sold and Unsold Oct. 1, 1934, to and unsold 

Commodity ing Oct. 1,1934 Oct. 1, 1935 Oct.1,1935 July 1, 1935 

Cases Cases Cases 

3,836,450 9,516,541 210,028 

Corn 4,783,350 10,049,217 189,571 

Tomatoes a 115,418 @ 237,387 624,422 

Beans 2,274,660 2,613,990 345,162 

Peaches 4,259,263 6,369,070 1,520,506 

Pears 2,579,766 2,360,364 985,114 

Pineapples .... 3,279,066 7,042,718 1,393,412 
a Old pack stocks. 
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COMPARISON oF Stocks or Seven Cannev Foops in Hanps or 456 WHOLESALE 


(Based on reports from the same firms for each date) 


Per cent change 

Representative stocks July 1 to Oct. 1 
Commodity July 1, 1935 Oct. 1, 1935 1935 1934 

Cases Cases 
663,711 1,453,806 +119 +114 
522,888 897,262 +72 + 26 
724,469 1,145,922 + 58 + 49 
490,325 541,181 +10 + 87 
206,446 186,204 —10 +39 
420,054 446,716 + 6 + 33 
Total, seven items........ 3,400,911 5,189,745 + 52 + 58 
Per cent comparison, 
Representative stocks Oct. 1, 1935, with— 
Commodity Oct. 1, 1934 Oct. 1, 1935 Oct. 1, 1934 Oct. 1, 1933 
Cases Cases 

975,398 807,262 § —35 
1,103,436 1,145,922 +4 +12 
587,544 518,564 —12 —12 
771,137 541,181 —30 — 
574,818 446,716 —22 —28 
Total, seven items........ 5,686,404 5,189,745 = § — 9 


Two Business Censuses to Be Taken 


A census of American business will be taken early next January 
simultaneously with the biennial Census of Manufactures, both of which 
will cover the calendar year 1935. 


The business census will cover the number of establishments, vol- 
ume of business, persons employed, wages paid, and other facts that 
can be compared with the previous censuses of 1929 and 1933. The 
scope of the business census will include retail trade, wholesale trade, 
service establishments of all types, places of amusement, hotels and 
other lodging places of a business type, banking and finance, insurance, 
highway and street motor vehicle transportation, commercial broad- 
casting, construction by contractors and operative builders, operation 
of commercial and office buildings, and real estate brokerage. 


Hearing on Cotton Converting Industry Trade Practice Rules 


A public hearing on the trade practice rules proposed by the cotton 
converting industry will be held by the Federal Trade Commission on 
November 18th. The industry submitted the proposed rules under the 
trade practice conference procedure of the Commission and not as 4 
voluntary trade agreement under the amended Recovery Act. 
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Canned Salmon Stocks 
(Compiled by Association of Pacific Fisheries) 


-——Btocks on October 31, 1935-—— * stocks 
t. 31, 
Grades or varieties Halves 
Chinooks or Kings: , Cases 
Fancy red 44,373 
Standard 26,849 
1,820 
627 
Puget Sound Sockeyes 
Alaska Reds 
Cohoes, Silvers, Medium Reds. . 


Bluebacks 
Steelheads 


2,982,169 85,436 303,170 3,370,775 4,078,245 


The figures for October 31, 1935, are based on reports from 72 companies producing agoreai. 
mately 08 per cent of the 1985 pack. The figures for one year ago were based on returns from 69 
€ producing #4 per cent of the 1934 pack. 


Cold Storage Holdings of Fishery Products Decline 


Cold storage holdings of fishery products in the United States on 
October 15 were 9 per cent less than a year ago and 2 per cent less than 
the five-year average, according to the Commerce Department’s Bureau 
of Fisheries. 


Holdings on October 15 amounted to 70,079,000 pounds, compared 
with 77,151,000 pounds on October 15, 1934, and the five-year average 
of 71,581,000 pounds, statistics show. 


Fruit and Vegetable Market Competition 


Cantor Surpments as Reporrep sy THe Bureau or AaricutturaL Economics, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Week ending Week ending Total for season 
Commodity Nov.2 Nov.2 Oct. 26 through Nov. 2 
1934 1935 1935 1935 
Vegetables: 
Beans, snap and lima 168 171 10,055 
Tomatoes 246 485 22,819 
Green peas 83 7,158 
Spinach 47 5,694 
All other vegetables: 
Domestic, competing directly... 2,288 133,510 
Imports, competing indirectly. . 33 59 59 34 378 
Fruits: 
Citrus, domestic 2,215 155,006 
Imports 29 533 


465 
Others, domestic 4,218 50,551 
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Racket Worked on Canners 


A neat-appearing, businesslike stranger ready to buy goods on 
a cash basis, a new wholesale store soon to be opened some hundred 
miles away, a check filled in with ink that faded over the week end, 
a bustling store room that over the same week end acquired emptiness 
and a “For Rent” sign—all figured in a racket worked recently on 
several Ohio canners. One canner is reported to have incurred a loss 
of about $1,000; another is out 250 cases of corn. 

The flim-flam was worked this way: The suave stranger called 
on the canner, said he was opening a new store and placed an order. 
Later he called by phone, presumably from the city where the store 
was located, and upon being asked about credit references offered cash 
on delivery. This was satisfactory to the canner, and the goods were 
promptly sent out by truck to the new store, which the driver found 
a scene of much activity. The driver was given a check, returned to 
the cannery, found the office had closed for the week end and turned 
the check over the following Monday. The ink on the check had faded. 
Investigation was made at the supposed new store. The rooms were 
vacant and there was no trace of the stranger. 

It seems unlikely that the same racket will be attempted in the 
region where it was worked so successfully. Canners in other states 
may, however, be approached, and the experience of the Ohio canners 
is related so that they may be on their guard. 
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